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—Paul  Fallon 


T 

HE  sun  shone  impotently  on  the  fully  closed  window,  seemingly  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  curling  waves  that  rose  from  the  stone  sill.  Peter  frowned 
at  the  frustration  of  nature  and  gazed  somewhat  guiltily  to  the  frame 
which  encased  the  confidently  humming  air  conditioner. 

His  comfort  was  unnatural  and  Peter  was  as  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  as  was  possible  for  a  twelve  year  old.  There  was  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  that  came  from  enduring  summer’s  heat,  especially  with  the 
season  almost  over.  With  every  cheerful-hospital-visitor  who  sweated 
and  told  how  he  envied  Peter’s  bed  in  Pediatrics,  he  damned  the  ma¬ 
chine  more. 
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Peter  leaned  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  half-propped  bed  and 
ground  his  chin  into  the  base  of  his  neck  and  forced  his  eyes  to  focus 
away  from  the  hospital  blue  that  smothered  the  four  walls.  His  eyes 
finally  held  on  the  pointed,  involuntary  stirrings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
white  sheet.  A  pang  of  remembrance  shivered  through  him,  and  he 
flung  his  head  deeper  into  the  pillows. 


He  squinted  and  tried  to  locate  the  nerve  fibers  that  would  control 
the  convulsing  muscles.  But  still  the  sand  slid  steadily  off  his  toes  and 
into  the  spaces  between  them.  He  gave  up  there  and  tried  to  wriggle 
down  farther  into  the  clammy  earth  but  his  stomach  began  to  flutter 
and  the  pink  exposure  was  beyond  repair. 

‘‘Oh’" — and  he  clicked  his  tongue  instead  of  swearing.  He  had  had 
himself  covered  up  to  his  neck  that  time — even  his  arms — until  he 
moved. 

“Did  you  see  how  much  I  had  covered  Peter  smiled  imploring. 

“You’re  going  to  catch  cold  that  way.” 

“That’s  really  sharp,  if  only  we  didn’t  have  to  go  home  you  could 
probably  be  a  pro  at  it.  You  could  charge  money  and  go  around  and 
say,  Tm  -  -’  ” 

“Shut  up!” 

“Peter!”  The  anger  in  his  retort  had  made  his  mother  surprised  and 
sharp.  “Don’t  talk  to  your  brother  that  way.” 

Peter  himself  could  not  understand  his  desperate  desire  for  approval 
or  the  sharp  sting  of  rejection.  He  shook  off  his  shroud  violently  and 
let  his  throat  clot  and  his  tears  moisten  to  a  point  he  knew  he  could 
control. 

As  he  calmed,  his  uncovered  body  became  conscious  of  the  heavy 
dampness.  The  raw  wind  seemed  almost  dripping  as  it  ran  across  his 
chest  and  forced  its  way  into  his  nostrils  pushing  Peter’s  eyes  back  into 
the  hazy  gray  clouds  and  momentarily  into  the  sun  which  would  peer 
out  every  now  and  then  to  remind  its  worshippers  of  what  it  held  from 
them. 

It  was  the  kind  of  day  that  would  bring  only  those  who  were  leaving 
for  home  tomorrow.  Peter  turned  to  look  at  them.  Two  boys,  maybe 
three  years  younger  than  he,  were  rushing  from  the  ocean  with  a  pail 
between  them,  trying  to  reach  their  moat  before  the  sand  absorbed 
their  last  offering.  He  wanted  to  help,  but  he  knew  they  were  too  young 
for  him  to  ask.  Couples  were  spreading  and  lying  on  their  blankets, 
laughing  as  they  flicked  sand  at  each  other.  Gray  heads  sternly  returned 
his  gaze  from  their  folding  thrones.  Where  were  all  the  sea  gulls? 
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He  had  to  fight  the  clot  now. 

The  ‘‘beach”  was  one  of  those  conscience  blocks  of  sand  freed  by  the 
State  from  the  paying  “Private.”  Peter  looked  over  its  rock  boundary 
at  the  unruffled  sand  which  stretched  out  of  sight  between  the  ocean 
and  the  faded  houses.  There  was  never  more  than  a  handful  of  people 
on  a  good  day,  and  today  he  could  only  see  one  man  in  a  white  jacket 
walking  about  four  houses  down. 

It  was  a  stupid  waste,  Peter  thought  bitterly.  All  the  guest  houses 
with  their  own  beaches  while  everybody  else  cramped  into  the  scraps 
they  conceded.  And  some  seemed  to  have  no  guests  at  all,  but  lay  guard¬ 
ing  the  beach  for  spite.  Probably  no  one  occupied  any  of  them  at  all 
during  the  off  season.  Peter  felt  a  sharp,  strange  thrill  as  he  imagined 
life  there  alone,  the  winter’s  waves  lapping  at  commanding  feet  and 
the  fire  and  stove  and  . . . 

Peter  aimed  one  more  bitter  thought  toward  the  privates  as  the  image 
drew  back  toward  reality. 

He  turned  his  body  over  to  clear  his  emotions  and  noticed  sadly  that 
more  sand  stuck  to  him  than  on  a  sunny  day.  He  again  noted  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  public  beach  and  looked  out  to  the  water.  The  two  target 
ships  were  still  there.  Maybe  they  were  really  forgotten  and  permanent. 

The  two  gray  shapes  lay  solemnly  still  at  a  distance  that  just  failed 
to  merge  them  into  the  horizon.  All  summer  Peter  had  admired  and 
wondered  at  the  empty  hulls  that  defied  their  unseen  attackers ;  content 
and  confident  in  their  aloofness.  Peter  looked  at  them  hard,  squinting 
and  half-hoping  to  detect  a  crack.  But  they  were  stronger  than  ever 
in  the  haze. 

Peter  turned  his  head  a  quick  180  degrees.  He  wanted  a  complete 
picture  to  take  away  with  him. 

A  hard  square  patch  of  sun-burned  pebbles  was  the  State’s  alterna¬ 
tive  to  weathered  clapboards.  From  the  parking  lot  a  narrow,  rutted 
road  wound  into  a  harsh,  brown  booth  from  which  two  faded  price 
cards  mocked  earlier  visions  of  grandeur.  Beyond  that  the  road  weaved 
into  a  forest  of  light  gray,  leafless  trees.  On  either  side  of  the  parking 
lot  lay  a  series  of  collapsed  sand  dunes  overrun  by  knee-high  razor-grass. 

Peter  bent  his  right  leg  up  and  carefully  noted  that  the  thin  slash 
was  just  beginning  to  scab.  The  grass  on  the  left  side  of  the  lot  was 
ideal  for  a  combination  of  fox  and  the  crows  and  hide-and-go  seek.  He 
usually  played  with  his  brothers  and  the  two  boys  and  girl  from  the 
Wilson  family. 

The  Wilsons  had  left  yesterday. 

Peter  could  remember  so  vividly  the  crushing  grass  as  they  stumbled 
hilariously  away  from  the  droning  count.  And  the  prickly  stomach 
lunge  as  “Readyornot”  erupted  from  the  monotone.  This  intense,  selfless. 
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comradeship  with  the  figure  huddled  in  the  valley  beside  you,  the  fugi¬ 
tive's  union  that  would  shatter  and  turn  to  just  as  fierce  an  enmity  as 
one  was  tagged. 

Suddenly  the  figure  was  much  clearer  and  Peter  felt  his  stomach 
tighten.  Yesterday's  legs  rushed  up  from  poised  toes  and  were  caught 
at  the  knees  by  entwined  but  soft  fingers.  The  modest  blue  suit  una¬ 
bashedly  exposing  white  skin  as  it  stretched  tightly  up  to  the  top  of 
the  breasts  awkwardly  beginning  to  denote  sex.  The  fragile  straps  and 
the  sparkling  face  laughing  with  tenseness.  Then  the  flutter  of  straight 
yellow  hair  and  the  release  of  legs  and  she  had  sprung  back  and  away. 
Peter  was  kneeling  sillily  when  they  caught  him. 

Peter  smiled  embarrassedly  at  his  thoughts,  gratefully  saw  that  no 
one  was  observing  him,  and  turned  decisively  to  face  the  water  once 
more.  It  was  dark  and  strong.  The  storm  could  not  harm  it  but  would 
only  add  to  its  strength.  And  when  the  storm  was  over  the  ocean  would 
continue  to  go  on  the  way  it  always  had,  still  keeping  the  two  ships 
safe  and  undamaged. 

Peter  looked  out  hard  to  the  ships  and  was  sure  there  were  no  cracks. 
Then  back  to  the  naked  grass  which  swirled  angrily,  finding  no  flattened 
bodies  to  reveal,  to  the  large  pink  fringed  bathing  suit  snapping  shut 
the  unraveling  beach  chair,  to  the  mongrel  dog  sniffing  obscenely  on 
the  abandoning  shore.  It  was  so  cold. 

“Don’t  be  too  long.  It's  going  to  rain  soon." 

He  was  all  alone  here;  he  made  sure  again  as  the  iciness  clamped  in 
about  his  waist.  Peter  floundered  gently  down  and  swam  hurriedly  as 
the  shallow  water  swirled  and  realized  its  grip  on  his  whole  body.  There 
was  a  mutual  want,  he  knew.  He  had  a  good  overhand  and  side  stroke 
and  the  ocean  was  pliant  beneath  him,  bobbing  its  waves  in  rhythm  so 
that  he  could  keep  the  ships  in  sight.  The  wind  gave  one  last  warning 
and  the  small  dark  circles  were  suddenly  all  over  the  water. 

“Peter,  it's  raining !" 


He  started  as  his  name  echoed  outside  the  door.  He  could  see  the 
laboratory  technician  with  his  flat  metal  basket  and  he  could  hear  the 
soft,  disinterested  voice  of  the  nurse. 

“It's  a  T  &  A." 

“Pretty  old  to  have  his  tonsils  out,  isn't  he?" 

Peter  sensed  the  shrug. 

The  hard  linoleum  steps  were  coming  closer  and  realer  and  Peter 
hoped  he  would  not  cry. 
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S^eet  Ueath 


Sweet  Death  my  black  haired  lover^s 
Ivory  eyes  like  the  moon 
Shown  through  the  willow  tree, 

Moved  and  watched  me  where 
I  stared  and  watched  her 
Quiet  as  a  pool  before  the  dawn. 

Her  hands  like  trees 
Were  joined  above  my  face 
And  I  could  feel  her  sleeves 
Upon  my  shoulders  like  leaves 
A  willow  sweeps  across  a  pool. 

Her  breath  like  willow  leaves 

Stirred  silver  in  the  night 

Was  slow  and  cool  and  touched  me 

And  I  shivered  like  a  pool  beneath  the  breeze. 

Sweet  Death  my  black  haired  love 

Bent  low  and  like  the  shadow  of  a  willow 

Moves  and  lifts  the  mist  above  the  pool 

She  drew  me  to  her  with  a  kiss 

And  like  the  moon  moved  on ; 

There  was  little  night  to  share 
Before  the  dawn. 


Jan  Wojcik 
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THE 

IRONCLAD 


—Patrick  Largess 


the  western  horizon  a  tall  three-masted  scudder,  stunsails  spread, 
her  tiers  of  square  sheets  belling  out,  masts  straining  under  full  canvas, 
thrusting  her  lean  bow  into  the  Pacific  swell.  White  spray  foamed  glint¬ 
ing  around  her  high  sharp  hull ;  a  great  wandering  albatross  from  the 
far  south  wheeled  in  her  wake,  its  long  knife-shaped  wings  shining  in 
the  noon  sun.  From  the  deck  of  the  Huascar,  Commander  McCulloch 
watched  the  little  figures  swaying  at  the  top  of  her  masts  unfurl  the  sky- 
sails  to  make  the  most  of  the  light  southern  breeze.  The  Huascar  was 
passing  the  clipper,  miles  out  in  the  Humboldt  current,  herself  well  to 
east,  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  Andes.  The  jagged  golden  peaks  ran  down 
almost  to  the  sea,  receding  here  and  there  to  leave  little  harbors,  Arica, 
Pisaqua,  or  Iquique,  the  Huascar^s  destination.  The  towns  were  islands 
in  the  thin  strip  of  salt  desert  that  fringed  the  coast,  bounded  by  the 
cordillera  and  the  sea,  though  further  south  the  mountains  drew  back 
one  hundred  miles  or  more  to  form  the  vast  hopeless  waste  of  the 
Atacama. 
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McCulloch  felt  a  presence  beside  him  and  lowered  the  glass.  It  was 
Don  Miguel  Grau,  the  captain  of  the  Huascar.  He  offered  the  telescope 
to  Grau,  who  took  it  silently.  Leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  quarterdeck, 
feet  braced  in  a  seaman’s  stance,  he  watched  the  clipper  for  a  long  while 
as  she  drew  off  over  the  northern  horizon.  McCulloch  stood  stiffly  beside 
him,  his  short  lean  figure  contrasting  to  Grau’s  tall  powerful  one,  his 
clean  shaven  face  looking  even  thinner  beside  his  captain’s  thick  black 
moustache  and  dark  Catalan  complexion.  Grau  remarked  thoughtfully, 
almost  to  himself: 

''Antelope,  out  of  Boston.  Beautiful,  isn’t  she?” 

‘‘If  you  like.  I  would  say  absurd.” 

Grau  looked  startled,  then  gave  a  long-suffering  smile. 

“Absurd?  Senor,  please  explain.” 

“Captain,  you  should  know  yourself  that  she  is  obviously  carrying  ice 
to  Lima.  A  ridiculous  cargo  in  a  ridiculous  ship.” 

“Well,  would  you  deny  some  Yankee  his  modest  profit?” 

“She  has  undoubtedly  lost  a  week  becalmed  in  the  Tropics  and  five 
men  rounding  the  Horn.  A  steamer  could  have  made  the  voyage  in  half 
the  time  with  half  the  waste.  Assuming  there  is  any  point  in  wasting  a 
cargo  to  cool  the  drinks  of  the  better  society  in  the  capital  while  they 
discuss  the  war  over  their  card-tables.  Besides,  there’s  ice  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  a  few  miles  from  Lima,  if  anyone  had  the  energy  to  bring  it  down.” 

Grau’s  smile  broadened  as  he  listened  to  this  speech. 

“I  will  console  myself  with  the  thought  of  your  preference  for  my 
Huascar,  her  aesthetic  appeal  as  small  as  it  is.” 

“The  Huascar  was  designed  to  serve  a  purpose.” 

“She  will  be  performing  it  in  an  hour,  if  Lima’s  intelligence  is  correct, 
and  there  is  a  Chilean  blockading  Iquique.” 

Three  months  ago,  when  McCulloch  had  entered  the  service  of  Peru, 
and  had  begun  to  aid  Grau  in  planning  the  strategy  for  the  wars  with 
Chile,  he  had  found  himself  playing  the  role  of  devil’s  advocate  with  a 
perverse  enthusiasm.  Chile  was  an  aggressive,  developing  power;  Peru 
lay  stagnant  under  dreams  of  the  old  glory  of  the  Viceroyalty  and  the 
imperium  of  the  Incas.  As  far  as  the  great  nitrate  beds  of  the  Atacama 
were  tapped  at  all,  it  was  by  Chilean  labour  and  Chilean  capital,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Britain;  it  seemed  totally  logical  to  him  that  Chile  should 
claim  sovereignty.  Totally  foolish,  too,  for  Peru  and  her  useless  ally 
Bolivia  to  resist,  for  Chile’s  army  was  large,  Prussian  armed  and 
trained,  and  hardened  by  the  constant  warfare  with  the  Araucanian 
Indians. 

But  the  significance  of  Chile’s  army  was  nothing  beside  that  of  her 
two  new  ironclads,  built  the  year  before  in  England,  both  officered  en- 
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tirely  by  English,  both  more  than  twice  the  match  of  the  Huascar.  But 
Grau  had  pointed  out  that  for  all  their  efforts,  the  Chileans  possessed 
no  harbor  like  Callao ;  the  ironclads  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  open  road¬ 
stead  of  Valparaiso,  and  their  bottoms  must  be  foul,  after  a  year  out 
of  the  dockyard.  The  Huascar  was  being  overhauled  when  McCulloch 
had  joined  her  in  January;  she  was  clean  and  could  make  her  best 
speed.  Grau  calculated  that  he  should  be  at  least  a  knot  superior  to 
the  Chileans.  He  could  outmaneuver  them,  raid  and  harry,  threaten  their 
coasts.  As  long  as  he  kept  his  ship  on  the  seas  under  the  Peruvian  flag, 
the  Chileans  would  not  dare  to  undertake  any  important  expedition. 
McCulloch  was  forced  to  agree  that  the  Huascar  was  the  sole  hope  of 
Peru. 

He  had  recoiled  from  trusting  a  yearns  haphazard  growth  of  barna¬ 
cles  to  keep  the  Huascar  safe,  but  twice  in  the  last  month  they  had  seen 
the  squat  shape  of  a  Chilean  battleship  heave  itself  over  the  horizon 
belching  smoke,  only  to  drop  out  of  sight  again  after  a  few  hours’  pur¬ 
suit.  And  then  the  Huascar  was  only  relatively  inferior:  the  third  most 
powerful  man-of-war  in  the  Pacific.  Thirteen  years  old  now,  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Laird  of  Birkenhead  in  1866,  she  was  still  capable  of  being 
called  a  modern  warship;  neither  was  her  destructive  power  lessened 
by  her  unimpressive  appearance.  The  Huascar  looked  something  like  a 
cross  between  a  galleon  and  a  locomotive.  She  began  with  a  huge  pro¬ 
jecting  iron  ram,  that  curved  upwards  to  a  high  forecastle,  making  a 
bow  that  looked  as  though  it  should  have  belonged  to  a  ship  twice  as 
large.  Behind  this  her  deck  dropped  a  level  to  form  a  well  holding  the 
huge  turret  that  looked  like  a  monstrous  wrought-iron  salmon  tin.  The 
deck  rose  again  aft  to  form  a  long  superstructure  on  which  was  placed 
an  open  bridge,  behind  that  a  cylindrical  box  for  an  armored  command 
post,  then  a  matchstick  mast  and  a  thick  ungainly  smokestack.  In  all, 
the  ship  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  in  the  beam. 

But  these  details  were  irrelevant.  What  counted  was  that  the  Huas¬ 
car’ s  sides  were  shielded  with  wrought-iron  4.5  inches  in  thickness;  at 
her  heart  were  Laird  boilers  that  drove  her  ram  with  three  hundred 
horsepower.  From  the  turret  projected  the  stumps  of  two  twelve  ton 
Armstrong- Whitworth  rifles,  firing  300-pound  armor-piercing  projectiles. 
The  Huascar  was  not  just  a  ship,  but  an  iron-clad,  designed  with  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science  and  engineering  to  destroy  any  other 
vessel  that  floated.  The  Huascar  was  a  tool,  a  machine  of  war. 

As  he  passed  the  bridge  on  his  way  forward  to  inspect  the  turret, 
McCulloch  met  Lieutenant  Ribiera  rushing  aft  towards  the  crew’s  quar¬ 
ters.  With  some  amusement  McCulloch  noted  that  he  wore  a  sword. 

“Our  captain  wishes  me  to  gather  the  crew  so  that  he  may  address 

them  before  the  battle.” 

He  was  smiling  and  excited.  McCulloch  replied: 
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doubt  that  it  will  be  much  of  a  battle.  The  Chilean  is  reportedly 
the  Esmeralda.” 

Since  both  nations  possessed  fewer  than  a  dozen  vessels,  further  de¬ 
scription  was  unnecessary.  The  Esmeralda  was  an  old  wooden  square- 
rigged  sloop  of  war,  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  steam  engine  and  a 
handful  of  40-pounder  smooth-bores  mounted  broadside. 

“I  knew  her  captain,  Arturo  Prat,  in  England.  He  is  a  very  brave 
man,  and  I  think  he  will  fight  well.'’ 

‘Terhaps,  but  what  can  he  do  against  the  Huascar  with  a  wooden 
ship?”  McCulloch  turned  and  climbed  down  the  gangway  to  the  turret 
deck,  almost  stepping  on  a  deckhand  sleeping  on  a  coil  of  rope  at  the 
bottom.  He  looked  at  him  sourly;  he  was  a  flat-faced,  brown-skinned 
Quechua,  like  most  of  the  Peruvians  of  the  crew.  Discipline  was  not 
McCulloch's  sphere,  and  he  turned  and  stepped  into  the  turret  through 
its  unbolted  hatch.  The  gun's  crews  were  preparing  within,  oiling,  pol¬ 
ishing,  calibrating  the  intricate  masses  of  gears  and  cranks  that  trained 
and  raised  the  two  great  cylinders  of  steel.  The  guns  were  absolutely 
simple  in  themselves,  tubes  sealed  at  one  end ;  but  each  required  a  dozen 
skilled  English  machinists  to  work  it,  and  twenty  Indian  laborers  in 
the  magazines  below  to  hoist  up  the  powder  and  shell  that  fed  them, 
and  a  hundred  more  engineers,  stokers,  deckhands,  and  officers  to  bring 
them  into  action. 

The  interior  of  the  turret  was  close  and  stifling;  a  huge  iron  baking 
oven  under  the  afternoon  sun.  Sweat  covered  the  mechanics  as  they 
tinkered  and  polished,  each  one  silently  intent  on  some  individual  gear¬ 
ing  or  mechanism.  McCulloch  spoke  briefly  to  the  turret  captain: 

‘^Everything  in  good  order?'' 

‘Tn  order,  sir.  Let  the  dagos  make  a  mess  of  the  rest  of  the  ship. 
The  guns  are  ready.'' 

As  he  clambered  below  through  the  turret  floor,  he  reflected  on  how 
little  the  Huascar  was  really  Peruvian.  Her  vital  functions  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Englishmen;  those  who  determined  her  use  had  taken  their 
concept  of  a  navy  from  the  British,  whatever  value  there  was  in  their 
romantic  ideal  of  officerly  conduct.  Still,  Grau  was  an  experienced  sea¬ 
man,  and  the  other  officers  were  brave  enough,  however  far  from  the 
point  such  sentiments  were  in  modem  warfare.  And  at  least  they  lacked 
the  smug  satisfaction  with  their  conceits  that  he  had  had  to  face  in  the 
British  navy.  The  Peruvians  were  tacitly  willing  to  accept  their  need 
for  McCulloch's  technical  knowledge,  he  thought  somewhat  ruefully. 
He  did  not  care  to  sacrifice  his  reason  to  their  gentlemanly  conventions ; 
but  then,  they  hardly  cared. 

He  stepped  through  the  hatch  into  the  stokehold.  Here  the  heat  was 
choking,  emanating  from  the  great  Laird  boilers.  The  light  was  dim 
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and  strange,  shot  with  the  red  glare  of  the  fires.  The  dull  throb  of  the 
pistons  reverberated,  drowning  the  wash  of  the  sea  above  and  the 
grunts  of  the  straining  Indian  stokers  who  hauled  the  coal  and  fed  the 
rushing  fires.  Pools  of  their  sweat  mixed  with  coal  dust  to  muddy  the 
deck  around  their  feet,  steaming  in  the  heat.  The  English  engineers 
directed  them  from  platform  gratings  above  their  heads  as  they  hauled 
and  pushed,  their  shapes  merging  and  indistinct  in  the  uncertain  bloody 
glare.  Some  of  the  engineers,  their  white  uniforms  marvelously  spot¬ 
less,  tended  the  banks  of  valves  and  dials  that  released  the  power  of  the 
steam  from  the  ironclad's  heart.  McCulloch's  own  blood  throbbed  from 
the  power  and  activity.  There  was  no  prettiness  or  gallantry  here,  only 
ordered  strength.  No  matter  whose  whim  directed  it,  this  force  of  iron 
and  fire  could  not  be  broken  or  quenched  except  by  a  greater  force.  He 
spoke  briefly  to  the  engineers;  they  were  unconcerned,  a  battle  would 
hardly  change  their  routine. 

Before  going  above  decks,  McCulloch  stopped  in  his  cabin,  to  splash 
his  face  with  water,  to  wash  off  the  sweat  and  coal  dust.  The  room  was 
grey  and  bare,  unadorned  except  for  an  old  photograph  of  his  father,  in  a 
Presbyterian  minister's  habit,  staring  out  at  him  with  hard  and  bitter 
eyes.  He  was  about  to  leave,  then  brought  himself  up  a  moment.  He 
reached  into  his  desk  for  his  revolver,  strapped  it  on,  and  left. 

Stepping  out  on  deck  next  to  the  turret,  he  found  himself  among  the 
Peruvians  of  the  crew,  gathered  on  the  well  deck  listening  to  Grau  who 
stood  on  the  bridge  with  the  other  officers.  He  pushed  his  way  through, 
the  Indians  making  way  deferentially,  and  climbed  hurriedly  up  the 
gangway  to  the  bridge.  Now  he  began  to  notice  what  the  captain  was 
saying,  standing  before  them  sword  at  his  side,  speaking  in  his  deep 
voice. 

‘‘My  children,  our  flag  has  never  been  lowered  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  today.  As  long  as  I  live  that  flag 
shall  fly  in  its  place,  and  if  I  die,  I  know  that  you  will  all  do  your  duty." 

He  ended  and  the  crew  were  told  off  to  their  stations  by  their  officers. 
McCulloch  stepped  over  beside  Grau  and  pointed  to  a  thin  plume  of 
smoke  rising  above  the  southern  horizon. 

“I  think  that  will  be  the  Esmeralda” 

Within  a  few  minutes  her  masts  were  visible,  then  her  hull.  Through 
binoculars  they  could  see  the  Chileans  climbing  aloft  to  unfurl  the 
sails.  The  Esmeralda  began  slowly  picking  up  speed  to  head  out  to  sea. 
Grau  ordered  full  steam  ahead;  smoke  began  to  pour  out  of  the  Huas- 
car*s  funnel,  and  her  ram  plowed  into  the  sea,  heaving  up  spray.  Their 
speed  rose,  knot  by  knot,  till  they  were  making  over  twelve  miles  per 
hour.  McCulloch  watched  the  Esmeralda  intently,  counting  the  yards 
as  the  range  diminished.  Members  of  the  crew  lined  the  bow  railing 
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staring  after  their  fleeing  enemy  and  talking  excitedly.  Only  Grau 
seemed  calm,  as  he  listened  to  the  various  stations,  turret,  engines,  mag¬ 
azines,  report  their  readiness  over  the  speaking  tubes. 

Unexpectedly  the  plume  of  black  coal  smoke  from  the  Esmerada’s 

stack  was  interrupted  by  a  cloud  of  white  steam.  She  sheered  to  star¬ 
board  and  seemed  to  be  stopped.  The  Huascar  was  visibly  coming  up  on 
her.  McCulloch  explained  in  amazement: 

‘This  is  unbelievable  luck.  Evidently,  their  boilers  have  burst.  I’m 
afraid  the  battle  is  over  already.” 

Ribiera  interjected,  ‘Then  you  expect  them  to  surrender  without 
fighting?” 

“They  can’t  move  and  they  can’t  hope  to  injure  us.  I  don’t  see  that 
they  have  anything  to  gain  by  resisting.” 

Grau  spoke.  “It  is  useless  to  argue  about  it  now.  How  soon  shall  we 
be  able  to  fire?” 

“Under  thirty  minutes,”  McCulloch  replied.  He  glanced  down  at  the 
turret;  the  muzzles  of  the  Armstrong  guns  were  already  trained  out 
towards  the  Esmeralda,  ready  to  claim  their  due,  he  thought.  This  would 
be  Huascar's  first  victory.  Her  armor  was  still  dented  in  places  from 
the  shells  of  a  British  cruiser  squadron  which  had  attempted  to  suppress 
her  crew  of  insurgents  during  the  revolution  of  1869.  It  would  also  be 
Grau’s  first  victory.  Peru  would  hail  him  a  hero  because  he  possessed 
an  iron  ship,  his  enemy  a  wooden  one,  and  naval  historians  would  use 
the  “Battle  of  Iquique”  as  a  technical  postscript.  He  was  sorry  there 
was  no  British  ship  here  now;  they  might  have  witnessed  how  the  sea 
was  really  ruled. 
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They  waited,  Ribiera  tense,  Grau  intent,  McCulloch  calmly  watching 
the  distance  lessen.  The  Esmeralda's  cannons  began  to  flash,  her  shots 
falling  halfway  between  the  two  vessels. 

'‘Perhaps  we  should  go  within?''  Grau  suggested,  pointing  to  the 
armored  tower  behind  the  bridge. 

“They  can't  harm  us.  Their  shots  are  incapable  of  penetrating  our 
armour,"  McCulloch  said  stiffly. 

Ribiera  agreed,  “And  who  cares  for  the  danger?"  his  hand  upon  his 
sword  hilt. 

Grau  looked  from  one  to  the  other  quizzically,  then  shrugged  “The 
visibility  is  better  here  at  any  rate.  I  think  we  are  about  within  range 
now." 

“Yes,  I  would  commence  firing." 

Grau  gave  the  order  into  the  speaking  tube.  McCulloch  imagined  his 
voice  reaching  the  turret,  saw  the  firing  key  pressed.  The  other  two 
officers  recoiled  as  the  guns  went  off  with  a  deep  booming  crash,  shroud¬ 
ing  the  ship  with  sour  smoke.  Men  around  the  turret  were  thrown  flat, 
the  decks  around  it  buckled,  and  railings  and  hamper  in  the  way  of  the 
blast  disintegrated.  The  two  great  shells  fell  far  apart,  raising  white 
columns  several  hundred  yards  from  the  Esmeralda. 
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McCulloch's  own  nerves  began  to  fray  as  he  listened  to  the  creaking 
and  grating  of  the  machinery  within  the  turret.  He  repeated  to  himself 
each  individual  operation  in  the  reloading:  running  in  the  guns,  hoisting 
up  powder  slinging  it  up  to  the  muzzles,  ramming  it,  then  the  300  pound 
shell,  cranking  levels,  levering  counterweights  ....  They  were  parallel 
with  Esmeralda  now.  Her  shot  was  falling  all  about  them.  Ten  minutes, 
and  they  fired  again,  smoke  blinded  the  bridge,  the  decking  near  the 
turret  shattered.  A  ball  from  the  Esmeralda  hit  and  rebounded  from  the 
Huascar^s  belt.  Another  smashed  into  her  superstructure,  one  exploded 
on  her  turret,  maiming  the  men  who  were  cleaning  away  the  debris. 

They  were  beginning  to  circle  the  Chilean  moving  slowly  under  sail. 
The  guns  fired;  McCulloch  stared  after  the  shells,  hands  clenched  on 
the  railing,  not  heeding  the  splinters  from  the  shells  bursting  around 
them.  One  fell  short,  the  others  over. 

“There  must  be  some  defect  in  the  guns,"  said  Grau,  raising  his  voice 
over  the  fire  and  cries  of  the  wounded. 

“No!  It  is  the  crews.  The  guns  are  in  perfect  order,"  McCulloch 
shouted. 

“We'll  be  lucky  if  we  hit  them  once  before  nightfall!" 

“We  must  use  the  ram,"  McCulloch  decided  grimly.  He  thought  of 
the  day  fifteen  years  before  when  he  had  looked  down  from  the  bridge 
of  the  H.M.S.  Minotaur  at  the  little  sloop  that  had  foolishly  tried  to 
cross  her  bows.  The  Huascar  turned  towards  her  victim,  gathering  mo¬ 
mentum,  like  a  great  plow  harrowing  the  sea,  hopeless  to  stop  or  avoid. 

The  Esmeralda  tacked  lightly  on  the  southern  breeze  that  was  still 
blowing;  the  Huascar  cleared  her  by  a  hundred  feet.  The  Chileans 
poured  a  volley  of  rifle  fire  into  her,  driving  the  remainder  of  her  crew 
to  cover,  those  who  were  not  lying  already  on  her  deck.  One  of  the 
Huascar’s  shells  struck,  smashing  the  light  planking  of  the  sloop,  but 
passed  through  her  without  exploding.  They  were  heading  away  from 
the  Esmeralda  now,  their  guns  would  not  bear  and  she  was  slowly 
beating  seaward. 

The  other  officers  were  silent,  listening  to  Grau's  curt  directions  as 
he  piloted  the  Huascar  around  in  a  wide  semicircle.  Ribiera  looked 
baffled,  dismayed,  while  McCulloch  stared  down  the  bow,  waiting  des¬ 
perately  till  it  was  pointed  at  the  enemy.  It  was  foolish,  insane,  they 
should  have  destroyed  them  an  hour  ago. 

Once  more  they  bore  down  on  the  Esmeralda.  Grau  reduced  his  speed 
and  carefully  followed  the  irregular  evasions  of  the  sloop.  The  distance 
closed  slowly ;  they  were  a  few  yards  away,  and  the  ram  was  level  with 
the  Esmeralda's  mainmast.  The  men  on  the  decks  of  both  ships  stopped 
dumb  now,  to  stare  in  horror  at  each  other.  McCulloch's  spine  bent  with 
the  jerk  as  the  Huascar' s  ram  touched  the  Esmeralda's  side,  then  slowly 
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and  ponderously  crushed  into  her  vitals.  Ribiera  was  thrown  from  his 
feet. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  lay  locked  together,  rocking  gently,  the 
Huas car’s  snout  buried  in  the  other  like  a  huge  pig  rooting  a  carcass. 
Water  poured  into  the  ironclad’s  wrenched  bow,  and  the  Esmeralda  was 
settling  quietly.  The  crewmen  struggled  dazed  to  their  feet,  to  hear  Grau 
shouting  the  order  to  back  at  full  steam.  They  could  see  the  Chileans 
milling  a  few  feet  away  on  their  ruined  deck,  and  their  captain  shouting 
to  them  to  rally.  The  Huascar  shuddered,  straining  to  pull  free  from  the 
sinking  Esmeralda. 

Suddenly  a  lone  figure,  the  enemy  captain,  leaped  to  Huascar’s 
forecastle,  sword  drawn,  calling,  ''Brothers!  Follow  me!”  The  few 
Peruvians  still  uninjured  turned  to  flee,  but  at  that  moment  with  a  roar 
the  Huascar  pulled  free;  and  the  next  man  behind  him  fell  into  the  sea 
between  the  two  ships. 

The  Chilean  stood  there  dumbly,  as  the  Esmeralda  heeled  over  and 
began  to  go  down.  Then  he  turned  and  raising  his  sword  rushed  aft. 
McCulloch  pulled  out  his  revolver;  the  men  on  deck  fled  or  fumbled  for 
weapons.  Ribiera  stared  dumbfounded  and  said  softly:  "It  is  Prat,” 
smiling  to  himself. 

The  man  was  almost  beneath  the  bridge  and  Grau  called  out  to  him. 

"Surrender,  Captain!  We  would  save  the  life  of  a  hero!” 

But  he  raised  his  pistol  and  fired  wildly  up  at  them.  McCulloch  shot, 
as  did  two  or  three  sailors  with  rifles.  The  man  fell,  his  sword  rattling 
across  the  broken  deck. 


McCulloch  picked  his  way  through  the  littered  corridor,  looking  for 
the  captain.  The  other  officers  not  on  duty  would  be  in  the  wardroom; 
he  had  spent  the  hours  since  the  battle  inspecting  the  damage  and  listing 
repairs.  The  lists  under  his  arm  remarked  nothing  crippling;  but  the 
destruction  had  been  widespread.  He  had  checked  every  inch  of  the 
Huascar,  and  everywhere  there  was  disorder  and  damage.  He  was  tired 
and  sick  of  the  whole  business,  but  he  was  finished  now. 

He  entered  the  wardroom  wearily,  then  looked  in  amazement  at  the 
other  officers.  They  were  in  full  dress,  standing  at  the  table  with  cham¬ 
pagne  glasses  in  their  hands.  He  smiled  sardonically. 

"Celebrating  the  victory  already,  gentlemen?” 

Grau  answered.  "No.  We  honor  the  fallen  hero.” 

McCulloch  turned  and  went  out.  As  he  left  the  corridor  he  let  his 
list  drop.  Outside,  the  night  and  sea  were  deep  and  black.  He  looked 
up  and  down  the  shambled  deck,  and  then  out  into  the  darkness,  but 
there  was  nowhere  else  to  go. 
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Poem 


We  hear  the  rumbling  streetcars’  thunder  stilled 

to  linger  canyon-quiet,  then  to  fall 

and  fade  away  again,  only  to  return — 

to  pray  to  dark  with  whines 

of  trucks  that  screech  and  grind 

before  the  dance  of  ghosts  begins. 

Silent  as  blood  the  shadows  seep 

and  flicker,  twist  and  haunt  a  whistling  boy, 

welding  myths  to  ragged  shades ; 

but  harbor  barges’  sirens  sweep  the  night, 

and  older  spectres  flourish  in  the  grounds 

that  wait,  like  us,  in  coffee  cups, 

in  bed-ridden  cafes  closed  till  dawn. 


Polyhedron 


franchesca 

grace  of  that  year: 
she  was  not  my  first  love  nor,  by  God, 
my  last — i  will  not  see  it  put  down, 
but  after  franchesca.  . . 
wild  dark  eyes  probed  me 
dark  hair  silhouetted  her  soft  face 
all  the  while/trying  to  talk  serious: 
before  i  left  i  kissed 

her 

eyes  said  she  was  glad, 
i  search  for  her  at  the  party 
she  came  from  there  out  of  the  dark ; 
my  arm  around  her 

but  she  left 

to  go  to  the  world  of  the  light 

&  has  not  come  again.  .  . 
after  franchesca  there  cd  be  none. 


—barry  c  w  doherty 
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Fisherman 


Your  eyes  moved  as  the 
brown  fish  in  the  shallows, 
watching  them  scatter  the 
silver  bursts  of  minnows. 

You  moved  the  waters 

as  the  wind  quavers  the  sunlight, 

making  the  still  water  music. 

You  laced  your  long  hands 
together  and  swiftly 
gathered  in  three  fish. 

You  laid  their  tan 
and  silver  bodies 
windrowed  on  the  sand, 
and  gave  them  all  to  me. 


—Jan  Wojcik 
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Re-Cycle: 


fever  had  me  hot  &  burning  but  left  me 
when  the  moon  turned  into  woman 
before  the  first  quarter  of  salt  wrath : 
i  wear  the  chambered  nautilus 
which  she  gave  coming  from  plumed  depths 
of  foil  &  sponge  in  the  grave  seayard — 
gone  back  to  her  sea  she  has : 
i  walk  the  beaches  of  silt  and  sedgewood 
ravaged  from  3  Indian  mountains 
behind  yr  mouth, 
cramped  by  yr  silence — 
i  cannot  feel  yr  mind  touch  mine 
and  do  not  know  if  it  reached  up 
i  reach  to  the  tides^  fingers/knowing/ 
you  send  mystic  messages 

across  the  bay 

in  empty  bottles 

tho  i  have  waited  minutes  as  years 
i  remain  for  eternal  minutes  of  ours 

with  only  the  moon-shadow 
woman. 


—barry  c  w  doherfy 
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Three  O’Clock 

Sounds  come  to  me  waiting, 

the  sigh  of  a  far  train  ticking 

into  the  wilderness,  the  rain 

picking  quickly  on  the  tiles, 

a  long  glance  through  the  shadow  clock  click. 

Sounds  come  to  me  waiting,^ 
the  twist  of  a  wind,  trees  dripping 
apples  to  the  pavement.  Now  three  struck 
tells  of  the  tower  and  the  thresh  ^ 
of  your  clothing  comes  to  me  waiting. 


—Tad  Bayborough 
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Sonnet  for  Yan 

You  spoke  of  titian  Ethel,  and  her  hair 

flashed  through  the  darkness  of  forgotten  years 

past  far  sonatas’  tinklings,  stopping  where 

your  loving  toppled  balanced  summers’  fears 

to  juggle  torches  in  the  streaming  show 

that  joins  our  lives,  uncertain  now,  as  then : 

you  spoke  unanswered  valentines,  the  blow 

of  love  that  turning  turned  and  turned  again 

to  find  where  it  was  spawned.  Converging  streams 

may  join  two  lives  in  certitudes :  these  served 

to  join  these  colored  ashes  into  white, 

and  fix  the  fragments  of  forgotten  dreams. 

Or  merge  these  colors,  press  them,  fade  to  night : 
their  titian  sacredness  has  been  preserved. 


—Philippe  Thibodeau 
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THE 

GATES 


—Richard  Sawaya 


Spit  wobbles  on  his  shoe’s  tip,  blacked  dull,  as  Leroy  begins  to  rub  it 
with  his  shine  rag;  thinking  that  it’s  goddam  hot  in  Los  Angeles  as  his 
black  feet  burn.  Last  night:  bottles,  bricks,  and  cops.  The  radio  white 
man  says  a  minor  racial  disturbance  coupled  with  the  heat  wave.  Please 
stay  off  the  street  after  dark.  Shit. 

He  finishes  the  shine  in  front  of  his  big  blue  box  (Leroy  King  of 
Shines)  of  wood  and  jazz  pin-up  posters  with  Ray  Charles  over  the 
radio,  and  looks  down  Central  Avenue,  at  the  eighty  feet  of  sidewalk 
he  has  to  sweep  along  the  heart  of  L.A.’s  black  belt,  fronted  by  his 
stand,  the  parking  lot,  and  Johnson’s  Department  Store.  Leroy  doesn’t 
mind  sweeping,  or  acting  as  parking  lot  attendant  because  Mr.  John¬ 
son  lets  him  have  space  for  the  stand  rent  free.  He  doesn’t  mind  any¬ 
thing  really,  Leroy  who  has  turned  forty  in  many  slums,  who  is  still 
alive  and  wants  only  that  and  maybe  some  good  whiskey  and  a  woman 
at  least  once  a  week,  who  knows  what  will  happen  on  Central  tonight 
and  will  be  not  there. 
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He  begins  to  sweep  the  spit-marked  littered  sidewalk,  joined  by  the 
usual  old  gray  kinky  haired  men  who  have  no  place  to  go  and  the 
grotesque  women  with  broad  dropping  breasts  and  enormous  thighs, 
and  hair  wrenched  and  oiled  close  to  their  scalps,  going  to  sweep  and 
toil  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Later  will  come  the  good  looking  whores 
in  cheap,  tight  clothes,  real  snatch.  And  the  studs,  gathering  in  boister¬ 
ous  groups,  drinking  muscatel.  Say  man,  where  you  been  at.  .  .  .  But 
Leroy  suspects  today  these  will  not  show  because  they  are  in  the  project 
waiting,  only  the  good  respectable  toms  who  have  money  and  have 
made  it  will  be  out  in  the  daylight.  He  will  shine  many  shoes. 

There  is  much  shattered  glass  in  front  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  show  windows 
where  bottles  have  struck  the  new  protective  steel  gates.  It’s  a  good 
thing  Mr.  Johnson  got  them;  every  window  would  have  been  broken. 
Leroy  almost  smiles.  He  has  nothing  against  old  man  Johnson,  almost 
likes  him. 

‘‘Good  morning,  Leroy.”  And  he  is  looking  at  Stella  Howard  who 
works  for  Mr.  Johnson,  a  young  girl  with  the  nicest  body  Leroy  has 
ever  seen.  He  undresses  her  casually  without  her  knowing  it,  noting 
her  graceful  neck  sloping  to  firm  shoulders  which  her  sleeveless  sum¬ 
mer  dress  betrays.  Her  hands  are  finely  knit  with  long  gentle  fingers, 
and  her  breasts  are  high,  moulded  in  a  gradual  swelling  curve.  Honey 
what  you  could  do  in  my  bed.  Stella’s  face  is  clear  and  smiling,  her 
small  nose  and  bright  eyes  unusual  on  Central. 

“Morning,  Miss  Howard.”  As  she  walks  on  Leroy  notices  the  sheer 
stockings  and  carefully  straightened  hair  brushed  back  on  her  shoulders. 
She’s  more  white  than  nigger.  Not  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
with  a  can  like  that.  But  Leroy  who  has  learned  his  one  lesson  of  wish 
and  reality  knows  Stella  is  not  his  meat  and  goes  back  to  his  stand.  Sit¬ 
ting  there,  tapping  out  the  music  of  the  radio  when  Francis  Johnson 
drives  into  the  lot,  parks  and  walks  toward  the  stand,  a  short  thin  man 
in  a  neat  business  suit  and  hat,  older  than  his  face  shows,  with  thick 
strong  hands. 

“Good  morning,  Leroy.  Looks  like  those  gates  were  a  good  idea.” 

“Yes  sir.”  Watching  him  walk  toward  Stella  who  is  waiting  in  front 
of  the  store,  watching  him  stoop  over  and  unlock  the  gates  and  begin 
to  slowly  push  them  toward  the  side  of  the  store,  realizing  the  old  man 
isn’t  going  to  make  it  yet  just  watching  until  Stella  begins  to  help  and 
then  for  some  reason  getting  up  and  walking  over  to  silently  relieve 
them,  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl,  pushing  them  not  that  easily  him¬ 
self,  but  doing  it. 

“I’ll  close  them  up  for  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  You’ll  only  have  to  lock  up.” 

“Thank  you,  Leroy,”  Stella  goes  into  the  store  as  Mr.  Johnson  holds 
the  door  for  her  and  Leroy  walks  back  to  his  stand,  mad  at  himself  for 
fooling  with  those  goddam  gates.  Now  he’d  be  stuck  with  them. 
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It  is  not  a  large  store,  or  a  small  one,  carrying  only  functional  items: 
workclothes,  shoes,  jackets,  housedresses.  Francis  hires  two  girls  during 
the  summer,  and  since  one  is  on  vacation,  Stella  has  agreed  to  work 
extra  hours  today  because  yesterday  was  payday  and  Francis  always 
stays  open  until  nine  the  Saturday  after  payday. 

He  makes  just  enough  to  keep  the  store  running.  His  wife  is  dead, 
his  children  grown  and  married,  one  a  housewife,  the  other  a  professor. 
The  only  things  left  him  are  a  neat  suburb  house,  many  memories,  and 
the  store,  the  institution  he  has  created  and  nourished  for  forty  years, 
this  too  remains.  It  has  become  part  of  him  and  he  cannot  amputate  it, 
not  without  dying  which  his  doctor  insists  will  happen  if  he  keeps  on. 
But  he  has  worked  every  day  of  his  life  and  to  quit  would  be  another, 
more  painful  death  than  a  possible  heart  attack. 

Once  he  had  been  ambitious,  had  dreamed  an  eventual  major  depart¬ 
ment  store.  But  when  he  had  gotten  established  the  Depression  hit, 
and  after  the  Depression  the  war,  and  the  Negroes  came  after  the  war. 
At  first  he  had  resisted  and  did  not  serve  them  (they  were  dirty  and 
ruined  his  stock  so  he  wouldn’t  let  them  in  the  front  door).  Then  he 
had  tried  to  help,  became  active  on  the  City  Council,  and  was  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  its  pettiness.  So  trapped  and  too  stubborn  to  merely  leave, 
he  had  gradually  built  up  a  clientele  of  respectable  Negroes  and  gotten 
by,  ignoring  the  decline  of  the  area,  the  despair  of  the  street.  Now  he 
is  gracious  and  good  to  those  he  respects,  indifferent  to  any  of  the  others, 
and  his  store  remains  honest,  the  only  one  on  the  block  that  doesn’t  play 
the  E-Z  credit  game. 

Francis  sits  at  his  desk,  thinking  about  the  gates.  Didn’t  want  to  put 
them  up  but  the  insurance  company  insisted.  We  cannot  renew  your 
breakage  policy,  sir,  unless  you  install  protective  steel  gates.  Your 
windows  are  broken  too  often,  without  gates  you’re  not  a  risk  but  a 
certainty.  Thinking  that  yes,  I’m  glad  they’re  up,  though  they  wreck 
advertising.  The  scum  keep  heaving  bricks;  last  night  would  have 
ruined  me.  But  nothing  can  get  inside  those  gates,  or  out  either. 

He  looks  at  Stella  cleaning  a  glass  topped  counter.  If  only  they  could 
all  be  like  her.  She’s  worked  hard,  has  had  it  tough.  Her  parents  too,  her 
father  just  a  sanitation  man,  yet  he’s  going  to  send  her  to  college  next 
year.  Been  outfitting  him  in  clothes  for  twenty  years.  The  whole  family 
fine  people.  Why  can’t  they  all  be  like  that? 

Stella  is  not  thinking  of  the  gates,  though  she  doesn’t  like  them  and 
was  surprised  when  Mr.  Johnson  had  them  installed.  Always  see  them 
in  the  Negro  sections,  so  bleak  and  dark,  like  a  prison.  If  only  ....  But 
those  are  not  Stella’s  thoughts  now  because  tomorrow  is  the  church 
supper  and  she  is  the  young  people’s  social  chairman.  She’s  been 
preparing  for  two  weeks,  even  bought  a  new  dress  out  of  her  last 
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week's  pay  and  is  very  excited.  She’s  been  raised  strictly  on  Sunday  and 
the  Bible  and  it  will  be  her  first  chance  to  really  entertain. 

Stella  windexes  a  mirror,  and  smiles  at  her  pretty,  clear  eyed  self  as 
she  shines  it  dry.  A  minor  racial  disturbance.  Remembering  a  long  time 
ago  when  there  had  been  some  trouble  on  her  block.  Two  gangs  from 
another  part  of  town  and  they  had  fought  among  the  small  neat  fright¬ 
ened  houses,  beating  each  other  with  chains  and  knives  and  car  aerials 
until  the  police  came  with  clubs  and  tear  gas.  She  had  cried  long  in  her 
mother’s  warm  lap  and  had  seen  the  bloodstains  in  the  street  the  next 
day.  Why  did  it  all  have  to  happen  anyway?  If  there  were  only  more 
people  like  Mr.  Johnson.  He’s  the  only  kind  businessman  on  the  block. 
A  customer  enters  the  store,  and  Stella  hurries  smiling  to  help. 

Leroy  is  not  thinking  about  the  gates  either;  he  is  too  busy  shining 
shoes  to  indulge.  The  smog  burns  his  beaten  lungs,  but  his  shine  rag 
does  its  job.  Leroy  gives  the  best  shines  in  town  and  the  portly  well- 
dressed  negro  sitting  in  the  stand  with  the  square-toed  smooth  grained 
shoes  knows  it. 

“Hear  there  was  a  little  trouble  here  last  night,  Leroy,” 

“Yeah,  a  few  bottles  got  tossed.  A  cop  making  an  arrest,  a  bad  scene 
you  know,  and  the  heat.” 

“Heard  there’s  some  agitators  in  the  project  working  up  people.” 

“Well  I  wouldn’t  know,  man.  I  don’t  take  in  such  things.” 

“That’s  good.  You  know  I  can’t  see  why  folks  are  heated  up.  L.A’s 
not  bad.  Fact  it’s  a  real  nice  place.  I  don’t  understand.  Well,  thanks 
for  the  shine.”  He  gives  a  sweating  Leroy  the  exact  thirty-five  cents, 
and  slowly  strolls  down  the  block,  at  his  ease.  Leroy  watches  him  go; 
yeah  man,  screw  your  fat  ass.  L.A.’s  shit  like  everyplace  else.  Remember¬ 
ing  what  he  only  dimly  remembers;  a  hot  night  and  his  father  dying 
after  having  his  face  beat  in.  And  that’s  when  he  learned  what  it  is  to 
be  alive,  then,  and  when  they  had  to  let  the  city  bury  the  body  (because 
it  was  a  riot  the  city  welfare  agency  had  to  do  its  duty)  next  to  the 
dump.  It  was  hot  there  too,  and  smelly,  and  Leroy  at  fifteen  didn’t  go 
back  home  but  took  off,  already  old  as  he’d  ever  be,  already  wise  with 
his  one  lesson  and  finding  what  after  all  he’d  expected  to  find,  shit,  in 
Harlem,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  now  L.A. ;  Leroy  who  is  past  forty 
and  shines  shoes  and  is  alive  wanting  to  keep  it  that  way,  who  knows  not 
to  mix  in  riots  because  he  remembers  the  pulp  of  his  father’s  head  whom 
he  didn’t  love  anyway  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  There’ll  be  Lorraine 
tonight,  if  I’m  not  too  tired  from  shining  all  these  toms’  shoes.  Yeah. 
And  Leroy  smiles. 

It’s  almost  twelve  and  he  is  hungry  and  tired,  so  he  sits  on  his  stool 
and  begins  to  eat  the  lunch  he  packs  for  himself  every  morning.  He’s  in 
the  middle  of  a  sandwich  when  the  four  of  them  reach  his  stand. 
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‘We  needs  shines !  Leroy/’ 

“Don’t  want  your  business,  man.” 

“Shit  nigger,  you  gonna  shine  our  shoes  or  we  gonna  stomp  you,  huh?” 

When  Leroy  doesn’t  reply,  the  Negro  youths  in  front  of  him  laugh. 
Three  of  them  sit  down  and  the  fourth  grabs  his  stool.  Most  people 
Leroy  gets  along  with  because  he  works  at  it,  but  he  does  not  get  along 
with  these.  They  are  the  street  animals,  bred  of  slums  and  booze  and 
dope. 

Leroy  begins  to  black  their  shoes.  The  one  on  the  stool.  Pinky,  is  the 
leader  and  Pinky  has  a  thick  welted  scar  starting  below  his  left  eye 
and  ending  at  the  base  of  his  jaw.  Pinky  also  has  a  six  inch  stiletto  and 
Leroy  knows  this.  So  he  shines  their  shoes. 

“What  you  think  about  the  little  rumble  last  night?”  Leroy’s  silence 
gets  him  a  sharp  foot  in  a  kidney.  That  was  a  mistake,  man.  Play  their 
game  and  you’ll  stay  healthy. 

“I  wasn’t  around.  Pinky.  Saw  a  lot  of  broken  glass  is  all.” 

“Well,  just  wait  till  tonight.  Say,  why  don’t  you  shine  those  shoes  a 
little  harder,  nigger,  we  got  to  look  good.”  And  as  they  all  laugh,  Leroy’s 
shine  rag  skips  rapidly  across  the  patent  leather  of  their  shoes. 

Since  she  is  hungry,  Stella  tells  Francis  she  is  going  to  lunch,  picks  up 
her  purse,  and  walks  out  into  the  noon  heat.  She  hates  the  simmering 
pall  of  smog  because  it  makes  her  eyes  water,  spoiling  her  make-up  and 
so  she  walks  rapidly  toward  a  corner  restaurant,  passing  the  shine  stand. 

“Hey,  honey.”  Looking  over  to  see  a  group  of  youngmen  eyeing  her, 
a  horrible  scar  on  one  of  them  creased  by  a  leer  that  even  she  under¬ 
stands. 

“Aw  come  on  over.”  Reddening  for  a  moment  yet  pleased  in  a  way, 
at  the  same  time  seeing  Leroy’s  slitted  eyes  saying  get  out  of  here 
quick,  she  hurries  on,  unable  at  that  to  stop  the  swift  movement  of  her 
hips,  unable  to  not  hear  Pinky’s  what  a  fine  ass  and  the  laughter. 
The  restaurant  is  cool  and  Stella  is  vaguely  disturbed.  No  one  has  ever 
looked  at  me  like  that.  She  feels  warm  and  flushed  even  though  she  is 
sitting  under  a  fan  as  she  orders  a  hamburger  and  lemonade. 

“What  you  think,  Leroy,  ain’t  she  a  fine  piece.” 

“Yeah  Pinky,  but  you’ll  never  touch  her.” 

“You  shut  up,  nigger.  I  could  make  her  anytime.  You  just  keep 
shining  shoes  and  screwing  old  whores.”  They  swagger  away  laughing, 
and  Leroy  watches.  Yeah  let  them  talk.  Two  or  three  years  at  most  and 
they’ll  be  dead  or  in  prison.  Leroy  will  still  be  around. 

When  Stella  gets  back  from  lunch,  Francis  is  just  finishing  a  sale. 
Business  has  been  slow  all  morning  and  he  is  disappointed  because  after 
payday  it  is  usually  good.  Must  be  that  silly  riot  scare.  He  decides  to  eat 
his  lunch  and  walks  back  to  the  storeroom. 
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“Call  me  if  you  need  any  help,  Stella.’^  The  storeroom  is  dark  and  cool 
with  one  high  barred  window  and  a  locked  loading  door.  There  is  also 
an  old  mahogany  desk  at  which  Francis  sits  and  begins  to  eat  the  lunch 
he  packs  for  himself.  He  does  his  own  housework  and  some  of  the  sales¬ 
men  think  he’s  a  bachelor  which  hurts  Francis  because  when  they  tell 
him  so  he  remembers  Mary,  his  dead  wife.  Never  see  the  kids,  Peter 
in  New  York  teaching,  and  Nan  always  busy.  You  should  see  her  babies, 
Mary.  Remembering  his  wife  forty  years  ago  wanting  to  plant  roses 
in  the  vacant  lot  behind  the  store,  even  before  he  had  opened  for  business 
when  Central  Avenue  was  the  best  place  to  be  in  L.A.  Living  in  the 
apartment  over  the  store  when  they  had  first  married  and  it  wasn’t 
until  after  the  war  that  they  moved  away  into  a  home.  That  apartment 
has  been  empty  twenty  years.  All  that’s  left  is  the  store.  Thinking  of 
Mary  and  those  first  days,  Francis  falls  asleep. 

Stella’s  scream  brings  him  back  and  reaching  the  middle  of  the  store, 
he  sees  a  young  Negro  clutching  at  her.  Pinky  feels  a  thick  hand  take  hold 
of  his  wrist,  jerking  him  away  from  the  girl.  Before  he  can  reach  into 
his  pocket  another  hand  grabs  his  arm.  Both  tighten  and  tighten  until 
there  is  a  rasping  crack  and  Pinky  cries  out  in  pain. 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  black  pig !  Get  out  of  here  and  if  you  ever  bother 
this  girl  again  I’ll  kill  you.”  Pinky  looks  at  Francis  and  spits. 

“I’ll  be  back  man.  I’ll  be  back.”  He  stumbles  out  the  door,  holding  his 
swelling  wrist. 

The  store  is  suddenly  quiet,  only  Stella’s  sobs  break  the  monotony  of 
the  clock  by  the  cash  register.  Francis  doesn’t  do  anything.  Something 
holds  him  back  from  comforting  the  girl,  but  his  anger  remains. 

‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home,  Stella?  Call  your  mother  and  have  her  pick 
you  up.” 

“There’s  no  one  home  now.  Anyway  I’ll  be  all  right.  You  can’t  keep 
the  store  open  alone.” 

“Well  at  least  go  back  and  rest  for  a  while.  I’ll  watch  out  here.” 

Stella  walks  back  into  the  cool  half-light  of  the  storeroom  and  sits 
down  at  the  old  desk,  not  crying  anymore  but  the  fear  has  not  left  her 
and  she  shivers.  He  came  in  and  asked  me  about  a  hat  and  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  and  I  tried  not  to  look  at  the  scar  and  he  saw  that  I  was  trying  not 
to  and  smiled  saying  how  it  was  damn  ugly,  and  I  blushed  no  and  then 
walked  over  to  the  case  where  the  hats  were,  he  wanted  a  skinny  brim 
he  said,  and  I  turned  to  get  out  some  and  he  put  his  hand  on  me  and 
I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  that  was  never  done  to  me  and  he  turned  me 
around  and  jerked  me  close  to  him,  I  could  feel  him  hard  against  me  and 
his  hands  on  me,  his  breath  on  me  and  I  screamed.  It  all  felt  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  so  horrible,  yet.  She  begins  to  cry  again  and  is  afraid.  But  the 
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storeroom  is  cool  and  she  remembers  she  is  a  lady,  stops  crying,  reaches 
for  her  handbag  and  now  in  control,  makes  up  her  face. 

Leroy  is  beat.  He  has  shined  many  shoes  as  he  knew  he  would,  but 
except  for  Pinky  and  his  gang  has  seen  none  of  the  people  who  usually 
hang  out  at  his  stand  but  he  expected  that.  Now  it  is  well  into  the  after¬ 
noon  and  no  one  is  on  the  street  as  he  sprawls  in  his  stand,  resting.  No 
one  will  be  out  either,  not  till  tonight,  so  he  wants  to  close  up  and  go  see 
Lorraine,  having  called  her  earlier.  Yes  Leroy,  I’ll  be  in  tonight.  Shit 
honey,  you  don’t  think  I’m  gonna  be  messing  on  the  street  do  you.  You 
just  come  over  with  some  money  and  we’ll  stay  at  my  place.  What?  Yes, 
the  project  looks  bad,  they’re  really  getting  drunked  up.  Ain’t  nothing 
gonna  stop  em.  See  you  later,  big  man. 

Leroy  straightens  up  and  walks  toward  the  store.  Damn  his  ass  any¬ 
way,  someone’s  got  to  tell  that  stupid  old  man  to  clear  out.  He  walks  in 
and  sees  Francis  at  the  register-  He  also  sees  Stella  behind  a  counter, 
staring  oddly  at  him. 

^‘Mr.  Johnson,  are  you  gonna  close  up  early  today?” 

“Why  no,  why  should  I?” 

“Well,  there’s  gonna  be  some  trouble  and  it  might  be  best  if  you 
wasn’t  around.  It’s  gonna  be  black  men  only  tonight.”  They  stand  across 
from  each  other:  Leroy  past  forty  on  his  one  lesson,  and  the  old  man, 
part  of  the  store.  They  stand  in  the  later  afternoon  light ;  the  wiry  black 
man  with  cautious  eyes  and  a  pencil  moustache  and  the  short  strong 
handed  old  man  who  won’t  admit  it. 

“Leroy,  I’ve  owned  this  store  forty  years  and  I’ve  never  closed  it  with¬ 
out  a  good  reason.  I  don’t  consider  a  rumor  about  some  drunken  trouble 
reason  to  close  it  now.  But  thank  you  for  your  concern.” 

Leroy  just  looks  at  him,  turns,  and  walks  out.  The  stupid  old  bastard. 
He  sits  on  his  stool  and  stares  at  the  empty  street.  The  silence  makes 
him  uncomfortable  and  there  is  no  usual  evening  breeze. 

He  waits  until  it  is  almost  dark,  then  closes  up  his  stand  and  begins 
to  walk  away.  God  damn  him  anyway.  Turning  slowly,  almost  painfully, 
he  walks  back  to  the  store  and  pulls  the  gates,  leaving  them  open  about 
a  yard,  all  the  while  not  looking  into  the  store.  Walking  on,  first  slowly 
and  then  faster  because  Lorraine  will  be  waiting. 

Francis  sees  Leroy  pull  the  gates  and  starts  to  go  out  to  tell  him  to 
stop,  that  it  is  too  early,  then  changes  his  mind.  He’d  be  too  tired  to  pull 
them  himself,  and  if  Leroy  wanted  to  leave  it’s  none  of  his  business.  So 
the  gates  stand  almost  closed  as  he  and  Stella  wait  in  the  empty  store. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home,  Stella?  I  can  manage  until  nine.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Johnson.  I’ll  stay.”  Thinking  besides,  my  skin’s 
black. 
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‘‘I  would  appreciate  a  ride  home,  though/^ 

"‘Certainly,  Stella.” 

Francis  is  just  getting  ready  to  close  when  they  come  in.  Pinky  and 
his  friends,  grabbing  the  girl  and  the  old  man. 

“I  tor  you  Pd  be  back.  And  I’m  gonna  take  what’s  mine.”  Francis 
struggles  but  two  of  them  hold  him,  his  arms  twisted  behind  his  back, 
his  fingers  knotting  helplessly. 

And  Pinky  rapes  the  girl.  Calmly  and  quickly  strips  and  rapes  her  in 
the  middle  of  the  store  in  front  of  Francis,  using  his  stiletto  when  she 
doesn’t  stop  screaming  because  the  screams  hurt  his  ears-  Francis,  not 
speaking,  hearing  only  how  it  sounded,  sees  Stella,  blood  running  over 
her  breasts. 

“What  about  him.  Pinky?” 

“Let  him  go.  He  can’t  do  anything  and  I  want  him  to  see  it.  In  half 
an  hour  this  whole  town’s  gonna  burn  and  we  gonna  start  it  right  here.” 
They  pour  the  kerosene  they  have  brought  on  dresses  and  shirts,  leav¬ 
ing  Francis  beside  Stella’s  body. 

He  picks  himself  up  and  walks  to  the  front  of  the  store,  vaguely  aware 
of  a  dim  roaring  in  his  ears.  The  jungle  has  begun.  He  waits  until  they 
light  the  fire,  and  when  he  is  certain,  grips  the  edges  of  the  gates,  bring¬ 
ing  them  together,  locking  them. 

When  the  mob  reaches  Mr.  Johnson  sprawled  in  front  of  his  flaming 
store,  they  can  see  four  bodies  slumped  against  the  gates.  There  is  so 
much  heat  that  none  of  them  can  get  to  the  white  man. 


Leroy  opens  the  front  of  the  stand,  and  leaning  against  it,  begins  to 
read  the  newspaper.  It’s  all  over,  the  National  Guard  has  left.  Even  now 
Central,  stretching  for  a  mile,  one  long  cinder  block,  is  being  cleared  of 
debris.  Leroy’s  stand  remained  because  everyone  knew  it  was  Negro. 

He  reads  the  articles ;  the  one  about  Mr.  Johnson  (they  said  he  died 
of  a  heart  attack) ,  and  the  one  about  Stella.  He  guesses  what  happened 
when  he  sees  that  one  of  the  boys  had  a  stiletto,  though  he  hadn’t  seen 
Pinky  coming  out  of  the  store  that  day. 

Bending  over,  Leroy  puts  down  his  paper,  spits,  and  begins  to  shine 
his  shoes. 
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